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stood that Japan's demands upon Russia for indemnity 
will not be excessive, considering all the circumstances. 
At any rate, we shall all hope and pray, as the Presi- 
dent does, that their meeting and deliberations " may 
result in peace," and peace upon such conditions as 
will break the sword forever between them and not 
simply sheathe it. 



The Great Naval Battle. 

As we went to press last month the great naval 
battle in the Sea of Japan had just been fought, re- 
sulting in the defeat and almost total destruction of 
the Russian fleet. It was a swift and terrible affair. 
One can imagine all the demons of the deep coming 
to the surface and shouting in high glee to see ship 
after ship struck and smashed and set on fire, and 
then go plunging, — hissing, roaring and moaning, — 
to the bottom of the sea, carrying down, in the case 
of several vessels, the entire body of men on board. 

For a wooden man, without conscience or heart, — 
if there be such a man anywhere in the world, — it 
was great sport to watch the meeting of the fleets, 
the masterly skill with which Admiral Togo entrapped 
and surrounded and then proceeded to crush like egg- 
shells the craft of the Russian admiral who had come, 
courageously and with no small display of skill and 
force, all the way from the Baltic to treat the Japanese 
fleet in the same way if possible. 

And it was, as is usual when great battles are 
fought, just this wooden, mechanical side of the affair 
which men saw and talked of and cabled about and 
commented on in the press, — and enjoyed. The re- 
flexions of the average paper and of the average man 
about the battle took, apparently, no more account of 
4he men, the living human beings in its mad swirl, 
than if they had not existed at all, or had been only 
so many chessmen to be moved or wooden pins to be 
knocked down and sent flying in every direction. 
The conflict was viewed simply, or largely, as a feat 
of intellectual strength, skill and manoeuvring. 

Nobody denies that from this point of view, taken 
by itself, there was much that was striking, even fas- 
cinating, about the battle, as there is about every dis- 
play of intellectual power, especially when in cooper- 
ation with the enormous material energy of things, 
of which science has put man in control. 

But nobody has a right to look at a battle from 
this point of view, when there in the midst of the 
inferno of the thing thousands of men are horribly 
mangling and killing each other. To do so is to 
divest oneself of one's human nature, and to dishonor 
all men. Men are not chessboard pieces or bowling 
pins ; they are men with men's rights and high pos- 
sibilities and capacities of suffering and of happiness 
in them. That is what makes a battle, fought with 
no matter what skill and bravery and in behalf of 
whatever cause, the infernal thing that it is, the in- 



fernal thing which no amount of "civilizing" can 
ever change. Every one of the Russian soldiers 
shelled into fragments in this battle or sent to the 
bottom of the sea, every one of the Japanese men 
killed or wounded was some father's pride, some 
woman's son, some woman's husband or brother. 
When the wires reported that women passing through 
the halls of the Russian admiralty burst into sobs or 
fainted away when they saw that some particular 
ship had been sunk, they revealed something of the 
awful heart-tragedy accompanying the battle, and 
every battle. That heart-tragedy is what ought 
always to be regarded by those who are attempting 
to interpret the meaning of a war — the killing of 
souls. 

We have said that, apparently, the battle was viewed 
by the average man and newspaper as a purely me- 
chanical affair. We are convinced, however, that 
below the surface the case was very different. The 
imagination of good men — and there are multitudes 
of them — could not refrain from dealing with the 
personal side of the terrible scene. As the war has 
been so universally regretted, so the anguish produced 
by this naval battle, with its wholesale swallowing 
up of men, has been deep and keen. This would 
have been loudly expressed, but for fear of the charge 
of sentimentalism, — which many people fear worse 
than they do wholesale bloodshed. The world is 
growing rapidly more humane and tender. It cares 
for its unfortunate in an altogether new and most 
generous way ; and it cannot long tolerate that which 
voluntarily produces misfortune on a colossal scale. 
Such events as that of the Japanese sea fight are seen 
and felt to be entirely out of harmony with the spirit 
and temper of the time. There is no longer any place 
for them in our modern world. They are a distinct 
public disgrace, and felt to be so; and the tender, 
suffering heart of the world will ere long make a final 
and complete end of them. 



The Scandinavian Situation. 

John Frederick Hanson, of Portland, Ore., a Norweg- 
ian by birth, who has spent most of his mature life in this 
country, except a few years devoted to religious labor in 
his native land, sends us a communication about the 
Swedish-Norwegian situation, in which he ventures the 
prophecy that " Norway's claim to independent action 
will in time become apparent and commend itself to the 
good judgment of other nations. " The people of Nor- 
way," he says, " are a unit in their contention for their 
constitutional rights. All political party lines have dis- 
appeared for the time." 

He gives several reasons for believing that the crisis 
will pass without war. The first is the organized peace 
work that has been carried on for ten years by the peace 
societies of Norway, Sweden and Denmark. Every other 
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year they have held a great representative Scandinavian 
peace convention, and have acted upon their respective 
governments in perfect harmony. Mr. Hanson does not 
overstate this influence of the peace organizations, for in 
no other countries have they been stronger and more 
aggressive than in the Scandinavian states. Not only 
the advanced and intelligent part of the population, but 
many of the leading legislators have been prominently 
identified with the movement. So have teachers, minis- 
ters of the Gospel, editors and economists. 

Mr. Hanson mentions the further fact that the labor 
organizations of the two countries have been in the habit 
of exchanging friendly greetings and thus promoting 
goodwill ; and that the Socialist party of Sweden justifies 
Norway in her contention and discountenances any forci- 
ble intervention. We think the most significant occur- 
rences in connection with the action of Norway were the 
telegrams of the Swedish labor unions to the Norwegian 
unions declaring that they would refuse to take up arms 
against Norway, and the proclamation of the Social 
Democratic party, saying that the Swedish workingmen 
would go on strike all over the country if the Riksdag 
decided to fight Norway. Those are new notes in inter- 
national affairs, the meaning and force of which it is not 
hard to understand. 

Our correspondent also lays considerable stress on the 
attitude of " the sensible old King who sees no use in 
coercive measures, and counsels acquiescence in a peace- 
able solution as best for both countries." 

It is hardly conceivable that two as enlightened kindred 
countries as Norway and Sweden should allow them- 
selves to be plunged into fratricidal war over the question 
of the foreign consulates, of tariffs, or even over that of 
the union, which has always been essentially voluntary, 
and during whose existence Norway has been entirely 
independent in all local affairs. 



The Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 

We have spoken in the past months of the manner 
in which the Boston Peace Congress of October last 
and the Interparliamentary Conference at St. Louis 
illustrate the recent extraordinary development and 
strength of the international peace movement. No 
less indicative of this remarkable growth was the 
Eleventh Annual Conference on international arbitra- 
tion held at Mohonk Lake a month ago. 

Those of us who were present at the first Mohonk 
Conference ten years ago could not help contrasting 
this last meeting with that early one. The people 
present this year were not essentially more repre- 
sentative in character, possibly not on the whole 
more eminent, but there were about five times as 
many of them, the number having risen from 65 to 
314. The Conference was therefore much more 



widely representative of the various classes of our 
citizenship. 

In opening the Conference Mr. Smiley, who never 
seemed happier — or grander — in the work which he 
has undertaken in promotion of arbitration and peace 
among the nations, announced that of those who had 
accepted invitations twelve were judges of high posi- 
tions, five were diplomats, six were Congressmen and 
government officials, thirty were educators, twenty- 
seven were members of the bar, thirteen were editors 
and journalists, twenty-three were clergymen, and 
more than thirty were representatives of business 
organizations. 

Most of these actually attended the Conference ; 
among them Justice D. J. Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court; Judge Chester of the New York 
State Supreme Court; Judge Gray of the United 
States Circuit Court, who was Chairman of the Con- 
ference ; Chief Justice Moore of the Michigan Supreme 
Court ; Ex-Chief Justice Stiness of Rhode Island ; 
Count de la Rocca and Dr. Jose de J. Paul, French 
and Venezuelan members of the Franco- Venezuelan 
Claims Commission ; Hon. Oscar S. Straus, member 
of the Hague Court ; Governor Utter and Lieutenant- 
Governor Jackson of Rhode Island; Ex-President 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins ; President Seelye of Smith ; 
Ex-President George Washburn of Roberts College, 
Constantinople ; Dean Gregory of the Iowa University 
Law School ; Professor John B. Moore, of Columbia ; 
Professor P. V. N. Myers, the historian, of Cincinnati ; 
Walter S. Logan and Everett P. Wheeler, of the New 
York bar ; John Murray Clark, of Toronto ; Wm. C. 
Herron, of Cincinnati; Bliss Perry, editor of the 
Atlantic ; Dr. Abbott, of the Outlook ; Dr. Ward, of 
the Independent; C. E. Kelsey, of the Youth's Com- 
panion ; E. J. Wheeler, of the Literary Digest ; Bishop 
Cyrus D. Foss, of Philadelphia; Rev. Charles E. 
Jefferson, of New York ; John Crosby Brown, of New 
York ; George Burnham, Jr., of Philadelphia ; A. B. 
Farquhar, of York, Pa., and E. R. L. Gould, of New 
York. 

Three members of the Hague Court were in attend- 
ance, two from the United States and one from 
Mexico. The whole Franco- Venezuela Claims Com- 
mission, which has been sitting in Vermont, was 
present, the Count de la Rocca and Dr. Paul men- 
tioned above, and Judge Plumly of Vermont, the 
umpire. It seemed interesting, to say the least, to 
have a whole arbitration tribunal, a "real live one," 
actually before your eyes. 

The Conference was especially strong in educators 
and business men, though the judges, lawyers and 
clergymen constituted equally as much of its work- 
ing force and weight. Two of the ablest addresses 
were given by educators, Professor John Bassett 
Moore of Columbia and Chancellor McCracken of 
New York. 

The session devoted to brief addresses by business 



